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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN,  PROGRF.SS, 
AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  T  H^  EX¬ 
AMINER. 

After  the  dispTflcefiil  termination  of  the 
camoaicn  of  1812,  and  especially  at  the 
commencement  of  the  autumn  of  1813,  it 
became  palpable  to  every  man  whom  un¬ 
due  prejudice  and  passion  had  not  blinded 
to  the  perception  of  |dain  truth  and  fact, 
that  the  administration  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  wae  as  incapable  of  devising 
any  thing  like  a  skilful  and  successful 
plan  of  territorial  warfare,  as  its  command¬ 
ing  generals  were,  for  the  most  part,  un¬ 
qualified  to  execute  it.  It  had  now  there¬ 
fore  become  evident,  that  this  knot  of 
politicians,  called  the  administration,  had 
been  as  little  able  to  preserve  peace  and 
its  blessings  to  the  country,  (allowing,  for 
argiimeiifs  sake,  that  the  war  was  a  just 
one,)  as  they  were  incapable  of  asserting 
the  rights  of  our  country,  by  arms.  It 
had  been  ascertained,  that  the)"  were  un¬ 
fit  for  peace ;  more  unfit  for  war.  They 
had  given  us  evidences,  repeated  and  ir¬ 
resistible,  of  an  imliecility,  as  unexampled 
as  it  had  been  calamitous.  The  guilt  of 
Hull,  whether  it  consisted  in  cowardice, 
or  folly,  was  certainly  not  more  palpable, 
than  that  of  the  administration  which  had 
employed  him.  He  had  been  found  defi¬ 
cient  in  a  mn^lc  operation :  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  almost  every  mu  which  they  had 
contrived.  Against  him  could  be  alleged 
me  act,  to  prove  him  nntit  for  cptuinaud : 


against  them,  many.  It  could  hardly  be 
foreseen  that  the  same  people  who  should 
join  in  the  general  venlict  of  unfitness, 
as  it  regarded  him,  could  differ  as  to  the 
unfitness  of  those  who  had  employed  him; 
especially  as  they  persisted  in  scattering 
through  every  part  of  the  country  the 
most  overwhelming  proofs  of  their  inca¬ 
pacity. 

From  these  considerations  alone,  there 
seemed,  in  my  humble  understanding,  to 
result  a  duty,  which  no  honest  man  could 
be  at  liberty  to  disregard:  the  duty  of 
using  his  liest  endeavours  to  rescue  his 
country  from  the  misrule  of  these  pigmy 
politicians,  who  could,  evidently,  be  no 
more  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
we  were  plunged  in,  than  children  could 
with  edged  tools.  It  became  a  most  im¬ 
perative  duty  to  endeavour  to  save  our 
country  from  the  consequences  of  such  mis¬ 
rule.  Among  these  consequences  were 

Enormous  and  increasing  national  debt; 

Usurious  interest,  liecomiiig  annually 
more  and  more  usurious  and  exorbitant ; 

Universal  and  oppressive  and  nevCr 
ending  taxation; 

Defeat  uiion  defeat; 

Loss  upon  loss; 

Disgrace  upon  disgrace;  involving,  in 
one  word. 

The  prostration  of  the  national  strength; 

The  prostration  of  the  national  charac¬ 
ter;  and 

The  probable  bankruptcy  of  the  na^ 
tional  government. 

If  the  duty  of  doing  all  an  American 
could  do,  to  save  his  country  from  such 
evils,  was  imperative,  it  was  not  less  pro¬ 
bable  that  in  so  plain  a  case,  an  honest 
people,  or  even  if  not  honest,  a  people 
faitiiful  merely  to  their  own  interests, 
might  be  prevailed  upon,  to  dismiss  ser-; 
vauts,  thus  Tvofully  iqcompeteut. 
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There  had  been  long  perceived,  and  by 
most  men,  with  regret,  in  the  political 
papers  of  the  time,  a  style  of  resentful  and 
acrid  controversy,  from  'which  no  good 
consequences  could  possibly  result.  The 
exercise  of  the  undtrstatvlinj  seemed  to 
have  been  deemed  of  far  leas  importance, 
than  “  the  keen  encounter  of  men’s  trils." 

It  was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
yrearly  all  who  wrote  on  either  side,  that 
they  senmd  to  write  as  if  they  were  al¬ 
ways  in  anger;  taking  inlinilely  more 
pains  to  be  ttgly,  as  the  children  say,  than 
to  be  wise;  delighted  more  to  display 
their  own  talents,  than  to  spread  around 
them  useful  information,  and  good  natur- 
^d  counsel. 

An  exception,  among  a  few'  olhorr,  an 
exception  worthy  of  all  respect  and  imi¬ 
tation,  might  however  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  John  Lowell,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
the  author  of  The  Farmer’s  Letters,  pul)- 
lished  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 
Xct  the  recent  elections  of  Massachusetts 
testify  the  good,  the  great  and  important 
and  lastiug  good,  which  speculations  of 
such  a  character  are  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce.  And  let  our  own  elections  bear 
testimony  to  the  very  different  results 
which  are  consequent  on  a  different  mode 
ctf  writing. 

Such,  however,  as  the  political  essays 
were,  good  or  bad,  whether  calculated  to 
be  useful  from  the  mildness,  candour  and 
force  of  their  reasoning,  or  the  bitterness 
cf  their  sarcasm,  these  essays  were  lew. 
And  among  the  few  that  were  good,  but 
weie  republished  elsewhere,  un¬ 
less  they  were  short;  and  then  there! 
seems  to  have  been  but  little  concern 
whether  they  were  good  or  not.  An  idea 
had  obtained,  and  that  very  generally, 
that  people  would  not  read  pieces,  unless 
they  were  short;  the  shorter  the  better. 
In  other  words,  that  the  American  intel¬ 
lect  had  become  so  effeminate,  so  nice, 
«o  enervated,  that  although  it  could  bear 
to  b«  tickled,  it  could  cot  bear  to  be  w- 


struclcd,  lu  all  tilings  else,  Amerlcait.<i 
were  healthy,  strong,  active,  patient,  per¬ 
severing  ;  but  then  they  could  not  endure 
the  fatigue,  the  dreadful  torture  of  read; 
ing  long  fifccst  Accordingly  long  pieces, 
in  which  alone,  by  the  bye,  we  can  expect 
to  have  political  subjects  fully  and  satis¬ 
factorily  investigated  and  concluded,  long 
pieces  were  laid  aside  by  most  editorial 
artillerists,  aivl  every  where  they  were 
found  |iopping  about  Ihem  with  their  small 
arms;  Bonn:fiim-5,  it  is  to  he  allowed,  an¬ 
noying  and  vexing  their  adversaries;  but 
without  any  [irospoct,  or  even  hope  of 
ever  breaking  into  their  encampment. 

1  do  not  deny  tliat  these  have  their  use; 
hut  it  io  to  lie  regretted  that  widle  you 
find  every  liftlw  quizzing  paragraph,  some 
light  and  pleasant  conceit,  or  hiling  sar¬ 
casm,  travelling  the  rounds  of  all  the  pdr 
pers ;  some  paragraph  “  that  shows  one 
hasty  spark,  and  then  is  cold  again;”  such 
writings  as  Rir.  Lowell’s,  freighteil  with 
powerful  facts,  and  pressing  upon  the  nn- 
derslanding  with  irresistible  force;  wri¬ 
tings  whose  elTicacy  is  ecjual  to  the  |K)lili- 
cal  redemption  of  the  nation;  are  thrown 
aside,  though  read  with  delight,  liecause 
they  are  so  long.  For  people  will  not 
read  lliem ;  they  are  very  gootl :  but,  O 
dear,  they  are  so  long  t 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake,  nor 
a  greater  libel  on  the  .\mcrican  people, 
Tlicy  will  read;  they  delight  in  reading; 
and  especially  in  iH'adiiig  politics.  And 
they  will  read  long  picas  ;  no  matter  how 
long,  if  tiioy  are  only  good!  the  longer 
the  lietter.  Hut  tiiey  will  not  read  long 
pieces,  unless  they  are  tolerably  well  writ¬ 
ten.  They  will  not,  for  instance,  read  four 
or  five  columns,  in  which  one  or  two 
small  ideas  are  purposely  beaten  out,  lika 
a  bit  of  gold  into  a  leaf  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sihle  surface.  Tliey  will  not,  to  be  sure, 
take  down  warm  water  by  the  quart ;  but 
then  it  docs  not  therefore  follow,  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  refresh  themselves  with  a 
good  loDg  draught  of  eonnd  eid«r  pr  afp. 
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Tite  consequence  of  this  mistake  is, 
that  from  federal  papers  we  get,  for  the 
most  part,  no  ahle,  well  arranged  display 
of  arguments.  The  most  important  oc¬ 
currences  are  summed  up  in  a  Joke;  and 
the  most  alarming  events  are  cracked  off 
like  a  squib.  He  that  can  say  the  stnartest 
thing  about  a  calamitous  defeat;  or  the 
wittiest  oliout  the  most  ruinous  and  dis¬ 
graceful  disaster,  is  sure  to  be  copied  into 
every  print !  provided  always,  his  piece  be 
shwt. 

No  man  engaged  in  the  conducting  of  a 
paper  will  ever  find  himself  without  good 
friends  and  advisers.  I  have  my  share  of 
them,  and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  1  can  avail 
myself  of  their  good  advice,  and  I  am  not 
bound  to  follow  the  bad.  iMany  and  many 
of  these  have  told  me,  “  you  shouUl  nmle 
sJwrler ;  people  will  not  read  sttch  long 
piece. s."^  It  was  a  considerable  effort  of 

vanity,  I  confess;  but  the  truth  is,  and  it 
may  as  well  be  told  as  not,  that  upon  these 
occasions,  I  baveasked  my  advising  friend, 
“  do  you  read  all  my  long  pieces  ?”  “  Fr.v.” 
“  What  all  of  them  ?”  “  O  yes — but  then 
other  people  will  not ;  they  never  do.”  “  Well, 
but  as  to  yourself,  my  goorl  sir,  do  you 
read  all  the  long  pieces  you  meet  with  in 
the  papers  ?”  “  No.”  “  And  yet  you 

read  mine  f'  “  Yes.”  “  An*l  why  do  you 
read  mine  T  “  Because  I  think  they  arc 
good.”  “  Well,  sir,  if  they  are  good,  and 
politeness  re(|uires  me  to  confirle  in  your 
veracity,  why  should  not  other  people 
ha\  e  good  sense  enough  to  make  the  same 
discovery,  and  good  nature  enough,  to  be 
pleased  with  it,  as  well  as  yourself?”  Be¬ 
tween  my  delicacy  and  my  frankness,  I 
find  myself  here  in  some  little  difficulty ; 
and  I  wish  the  charitable  reader  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  I  mean  simply  this :  That 
where  one  is  pleased  with  a  piece,  its 
length  is  no  objection  to  it.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  why  do  women  and  children, 
grave  gentlemen  too,  sometimes,  sit  up 
all  night  reading  novels  ?  Few  peo{)le  are 
(lisjdeascd  with  having  too/nuch  of  a  good 
things 
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Papers  of  all  descriptioos  were  so  per¬ 
petually  crammed  with  news,  and  there 
was,  morever  such  an  eagerness  for  news, 
domestic  and  fureigu,  and  these  in  such 
enormous  abundance,  that  the  printer  had 
in  his  paper  scarcely  room  for  politics;  and 
his  readers  w'ere  sure  to  neglect  essays, 
for  the  more  fascinating  displays  of  “  the 
pride,  (minp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war.”  If  this  was  true  with  regard  to  dai¬ 
ly  papers,  it  was  more  true  with  regartl  to 
those  that  were  issued  but  once  a  week. 

Again,  political  essays,  as  well  as  poli- 
lical  documents,  mixed  up  together,  in  a 
folio  sheet;  with  advertisements,  news, 
&c.  A'c.  were  preserved  only  a  few  days ; 
and  what  was  printed,  if  not  read  during 
those  few  days,  was  sure  of  never  being 
read  after.  The  strongest  political  truths 
could  be  read  only  cursorily  and  hastily, 
and  were  then  doomed  to  be  forgotten  as 
certainly  as  the  pajiers  in  which  they  ap¬ 
peared  would  he  destroyed. 

Having  reflected  much  on  these  mat¬ 
ters,  and  consulting  with  some  discreet 
friends,  I  was  induced  to  commence  the 
publication  of  the  Examiner.  Aud,  how¬ 
ever  my  subscribers  may  sonjetimes  have 
been  itisappointcd  by  occasional  irregula¬ 
rity  in  its  publication,  I  do  assure  them 
most  solemnly,  I  have  devoted  to  it  all 
the  time  and  labour,  which  my  health  and 
the  performance  of  duties  previously  in¬ 
curred,  could  allow.  I  have  laboured  ten 
times  more  than  ever  I  did  before  in  all 
my  life.  And  let  any  one  who  doubts 
the  fact,  just  employ  himself  in  copying 
the  original  matter  in  some  tolerably  la¬ 
boured  number,  and  then,  1  venture  to  say, 
that  without  putting  into  the  account  the 
head  work,  he  shall  agree  that  the  mere 
mechanical  labour  U  a  decent  week’s 
employment. 

Circumstances,  which  I  could  not  con¬ 
trol,  engagements,  which  I  could  not  ne¬ 
glect,  will  plead  my  excuse  with  all,  even 
now,  I  hope.  But  I  have  still  to  add,  that 
althongh  nvy  sitbscripUcu  list  is  prabably 
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more  tlijfn  equal  to  niv  merits,  it  is  little, 
ol'  any  tliina;  more  than  equal  to  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  my  estahlishmcnt.  1  have  had 
coinmendation  enough,  oral  and  written. 

1  have  been  much  encouraged  and  sup¬ 
ported  hy  it.  It  isrwell  I  was;  for  praise 
is  the  author’s,  as  the  hero's  food. 

A  distinguished  gentleman  in  Boston, 
has  once  or  twice  siqiplied  me  liberally 
with  this  species  of  aliment.  The  Boston 
papers  have  copied  from  the  Examiner 
freely,  considering  how  long  the  pieces 
were.  I  ndeed,  1  Avas  once  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve  myself  a  favourite  in  that  strong 
fortress  of  feileralism.  Nevertheless  1 
liave  but  one  smglc  subscriber  in  Boston ! 
It  is  a  strange  world.  They  used  to  print 
my  speeches  there  hy  the  thousand,  for 
circulation.  But  1  was  a  memiter  of  con¬ 
gress  then.  They  can  now  alfortl  but  a 
single  subscriber  to  Hie  humble  editor  of 
the  Examiner. 

Of  Philadelphia  I  have  certainly  no 
right  to  conqilain.  There,  they  neither 
praise  nor  support  any  thing,  unless  “  phi- 
i4ADr.LPniA”  be  stamped  on  the  title  page. 
They  have  behaveil  better  to  me  tliere, 
however,  than  in  Boston.  I  have  three 
suljscriliers  there ! 

In  Baltimore — 1  have,  I  believe,  fifty  1 
Jn  Baltunarc! 

Indeed  if  I  had  recelvcil  in  other  parts 
such  support  as  I  have  been  honoured 
Avith  in  Maryland  and  North-Carolina,  I 
should  go  on  with  iny  labours  as  gaily  as 
a  lark.  But  it  k  not  so.. 

The  citizens  of  the  city  of  NeAV-York 
have  done  ail  I  could  ask  of  them.  They 
constitute  more  than  tAvothinlsof  myAvhole 
support.  But  in  the  state,  at  large,  scarce¬ 
ly  a  living  creature  has  done  a  single 
thing  in  advancement  of  the  circulation. 
Some  fcAv  have  promised  abundance  of 
exertion;  in  Albany,  especially,  tAVo  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  high  ]K>litical  standing  and  in¬ 
fluence.  The  paper  was  “  excellent- 
calculated  to  be  very  useful — they  would 
exert  itheir  utmost  means  to  extend  its 


circulation but  they  never  procured  mp 
a  single  subscriber.  Either  the  paper  had 
not,  in  its  progress,  kept  the  promise  it  had 
made  in  its  commencement ;  or  else  the 
gentlemen!in  question,  were  deterred  by 
the  labour  which  the  performance  of  thfeir' 
promise  Avould  subject  them  to;  and  ha¬ 
ving,  probably,  as  little  respect  for  me,  as 
they  had  for  themselves,  gave  the  matter 
up  altogether. 

Upon  the  Avhole,  the  present  condition 
of  the  Examiner  is  not  very  hopeful.  It 
is  rather  a  popular  paper,  I  think  and 
those  Avho  subscribe  for  it,  exhibit  a  very 
hecoiniiig  and  flattering  irritation,  when, 
by  some  accident,  they  do  not  get  it  regu- . 
larly.  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  it.  But 
it  seems  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  I 
shall  be  able  to  print  it  after  the  present 
year.  1  Avish  to  do  it.  It  is  an  occupation 
in  Avhich  1  delight.  But  then  the  number 
of  readers  Avill  ahvays  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  subscribers.  If  gooil  is  to 
be  done  by  it,  it  must  he  because  it  is  read ; 
but  it  Avill  not  l)e  read  unless  it  is  subscri- 
beil  for.  A  political  paper  without  sup- 
tmrt  enough  to  pay  its  Avay,  never  did  nor 
can  do  much  good.  And  in  truth,  if  it  be 
not  subscribed  for,  it  is  pretty  evident  that 
it  is  not  so  good  as  the  author  may,  in  his 
vanity,  have  sup|M>scd  it.  When  eight 
hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  containing 
perhaps  twice  as  much  matter  as  any  oc¬ 
tavo  volume  j’ou  may  take  up — when  in 
fact  then,  sixteen  hundred  pages  uni¬ 
versally  and  imnacdiately  interesting, 
cannot  be  sold  for  five  dollars,  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  pay  ibr  the  printing  of  them, 
the  author  of  them  may,  1  think,  be  well 
assured,  that  he  has  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  taken  more  counsel  from  his 
vanity  than  his  discretion.  Andif  hefrank* 
ly  confesses  his  error,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  boast,  that  next  to  that  of  being  free 
from  fault,  stands  the  virtue  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  it  Avhen  committed. 

An  author's  fate  is  in  the  !iands  of  tbe- 
public ;  and  he  has  no  right  to  be  discoc- 
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fcnted  if  he  does  not  please  them.  If  lie 
can  please  neither  the  |)ublic  nor  his  par¬ 
ty,  he  has  still  less  right  to  be  angry.  And 
for  myself,  1  say  honestly,  as  tins  under¬ 
taking  was  one  of  my  own  choosing,  on 
my  own  head  be  the  consequences  of  my 
miscalculations.  And  if  I  must  retire  from 
it,  I  shall  do  so  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  I  entered  upon  it. 

B.  GARDENIER. 


The  late  news. — It  was  not  among 
the  weakest  objections  to  the  expediency 
of  declaring  the  present  war,  that  we 
should,  by  so  doing,  make  a  virtual  league 
with  Bonaparte;  an  actual,  if  not  a 
formal  alliance;  and  that  after  all  the  ef¬ 
forts  we  should  be  ourselves  able  to  make, 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  we  had  in 
view,  would  depend,  not  ui)on  our  own, 
but  upon  Napoleon’s  triumphs.  If  it  w'as 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  rights,  that  England  should  be  defeat¬ 
ed  and  prostrated,  it  was  not  in  America, 
that  it  could  be  done.  The  democratic 
printers  and  (mliticians  have,  since  the 
war,  uniformly  justified  their  anxiety  for 
the  success  of  the  tyrant,  the  great  enemy 
and  destroyer  of  republics  and  republican 
liberty,  upon  the  ground  that  his  success 
was  necessary  to  our  setfety.  Such  an  ar¬ 
gument  seems  not  unreasonable ;  and  has 
been  in  most  instances  urged,  1  believe, 
with  perfect  sincerity.  But  it  seems  to  have 
escaped  these  politicians,  that  exactly  as 
we  connected  our  destinies  with  those  of 
Bonaparte,  we  had  no  control  over  them ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  most  unwise  thing 
that  could  be  done,  was  to  place  ourselves 
in  a  situation,  in  which,  if  he  prevailed, 
we  should  be  placed  at  his  mercy ;  and  in 
which,  if  he  should  fall,  we  should  be 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  whom 
by  the  declaration  of  war  w  e  had  so  rash¬ 
ly  made  ours  too.  Prudence  would  have 
■  auggested,  that  if  our  prosperity  depended 
Napoleon's  success,  our  interference 


could  be  of  very  little  avail ;  and  that  owrob» 
|ject  might  be  attained  without  incurring  the 
expenses  and  being  subjected  to  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
plain  enough,  that  if  he  should  fall,  by 
which  means  England  would  become 
more  powerful,  and  perhaps  less  yielding 
than  ever,  we  should  only  have  made  our 
condition  worse  than  it  was  before.  If 
even  the  administration  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  nation;  if  they 
could  by  loans,  as  well  as  taxes,  have 
brought  into  practical  operation  .all 'the 
resources  of  the  country ;  if  they  had  even 
been  able  to  use  the  means  thus  in  their 
iiands,  with  skill  and  efficacy ;  still,  it 
seemed  palpable  that  the  contest  must  af¬ 
ter  all,  be  decided  in  KurojK.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  it  appeared,  to  reflecting  and  reasona¬ 
ble  men,  clearly  expedient,  to  wait  for  the 
close  of  the  great  tragedy  there,  striving 
in  the  mean  w  hile,  to  enrich  and  strength¬ 
en  ourselves  as  inucli  as  possible,  so  that 
If  the  conquering  party  sliould  prove  un¬ 
reasonable  and  arrogant  in  his  pretensions 
towards  us,  we  might  be  in  a  situation  to 
resist.  This  seemed  the  discreet  course ; 
more  particularly  to  those  who  believed 
that  we  could  expect  vciy  little  from  the 
justice  or  kindness  of  either  France  or  En¬ 
gland,  when  unaldc  to  oppose  them. 

The  difficulties,  moreover,  between  us 
and  England,  had  grown  out  of  the  war 
between  her  and  Prance;  and  the  disad¬ 
vantages  under  which  we  laboured,  espe¬ 
cially  the  orders  in  council  would  cease 
to  exist,  whenever  that  wwr  terminated. 
In  one  word,  it  was  plain  that  if  Bonaparte 
should  triumph,  we  could  expect  nothing 
from  hb  justice,  hta  Kindness, or  his  grati¬ 
tude.  But  if,  on  ^he  other  haiitl,  Great 
Britain  should  bC^ictorious,  and  if  lier 
policy  in  times  ntpre  critical  and  even 
alarming  to  her  safety,  had  indeed,  as  has 
been  so  repeatedly  assertetl,  been  one 
of  injiistiqi^,  malignity  and  cruelty,  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  follow  necessarily,  that  under  the 
I  joint  ioAfrnce  of  her  irritation  and  success, 
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our  si:n«  riiiRs  nouKl  become  as  intense  as 
she  could  make  tliein.  I  am  aware  that  lat¬ 
terly  the  liirelings  and  dupes  of  adininis- 
tialiun  have  girenoiit,  that  Russia,  and 
prohalrly  (he  other  powers  allied  with  her, 
will  insist  upon  England's  abandoning 
those  high  maritime  pretensions,  which 
interfere  with  the  rights  e>f  all  nations.  1 
am  neither  prophet  nor  statesman  enough 
to  receive  or  resist  this  jircdiction.  But 
1  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  if 
there  be  any  good  sense  in  this  idea,  then 
our  must  appear  to  have  been  still 
more  unnecessary.  If  in  the  success  of 
the  allies,  and  not  in  that  of  Bonaparte, 
we  were  to  found  a  just  expectation  of  a 
restoration  of  the  “  liberty  of  the  seas,” 
tiren  clearly  we  ought  to  have  abstained 
from  aiding  Bonaparte,  which  we  did  by 
attacking  one  of  the  poAvers  of  that  grand 
alliance,  from  Avhose  triumphs  we  Avere  to 
expect  such  desirable  results.  It  is  plea¬ 
sant  as  Aveli  as  painful  to  retrace  democra¬ 
tic  reasonings.  W’hile  victory  seemed  to 
perch  on  the  tyrant’s  standard,  it  Avas  from 
him,  that  we  Avere  to  expect  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  But  no  sooner  is  it  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  is  prostrated,  and  “  none  so 
poor  to  do  him  reverence,”  than  it  is  dis¬ 
covered,  that  the  thing  Ave  seek,  “  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas,”  Avill  certainly  be  esta¬ 
blished  by  his  compierors.  And  so  this  con¬ 
sequence  folloAvs;  that  whether  Bonaparte 
Avas  beaten  or  not  beaten ;  w  hether  (he 
allies  Avere  triumphant  or  not,  (he  United 
States  Avree  equally  sure  of  the  restoration 
of  “  the  freedom  of  the  seas.”  If  all  this 
he  so,  then,  Avhy  in  God’s  name,  Avere  Ave 
precipitated  into  this  Avar! 

It  is  hoAvever  in  vain  to  Aveep  over 
errors  that  arc  past,  unless  AVe  resolve  up¬ 
on  reformation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
look  into  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  this 
administration,  Avithout  finding  (he  most 
glaring  proofs  of  their  utter  incompcteiicy 
for  govenunent.  And  if,  Avhen  this  in- 
comi»etenry  has  become  manifest,  they 
shall  «till  be  trusted,  good  Srld  wise  men 


Avill  have  onougb  lo  do,  to  Aveep  over  the 
misfortunes  Avith  Avhicli  (heir  folly  is  here-  . 
after  to  ovcrAvhcIm  our  devoted  country. 

The  events  Avhich  have  recently  oc¬ 
curred  in  France,  have  had  an  effect  upon 
my  imiid,  in  some  respects  different,  as 
far  as  1  can  ascertain,  from  some  of  those  i 
Avith  Avhom  I  have  united  iny  liumble  la- 
Imurs  for  the  good  of  our  common  coun¬ 
try.  What  I  am  aix»ut  to  say  therefore 
is  advanccil  Avitli  real  diffidence  and  hesi¬ 
tancy.  Still  thinking  iny  reflections  cor¬ 
rect  and  just,  I  must  venture  loprticecd. 

It  may  safely  be  alloAved,  that  one  of  • 
the  most  delicate  situations  in  which  ho¬ 
nest  men  can  h(;  |)laced,  is  the  very  one 
in  Avhicdi  the  ojipo.scrs  of  Avar  and  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  peace  in  (he  United  States 
have  been  placed.  The  govenunent  had 
declared  a  Avar,  Avhich  some  Itelieved  un¬ 
just;  hut  Avhlch  all  united  in  consnlering 
inexpedient.  There  Avas  manifested  in  the 
administration  during  the  progress  of  that 
Avar,  an  imbecility,  a  childish,  an  ideot  : 
Aveakness,  Avhich  was  to  double  and  treble 
and  quadruple  its  burthens  and  its  cala¬ 
mities.  They  Avere  asked  for  their  blood, 
and  they  refused  to  let  it  floAv  in  such  a 
cause;  they  Avere  asked  for  tlieir  money,  I 
and  (hey  refused  to  bostoAV  it  upon  incom-  I 
petency.  They,  in  their  turn,  asked  for  ( 
peace,  a  speetly  peace.  I’hey  said  (he  i 
orders  in  council  allowed  by  yourselves  j 
to  be  the  great  cause  of  (|uarrel,  are  Avith-  I 
drawn.  Acljust  the  question  of  impress 
inenis  in  some  Avay  or  other  for  tlie  pres¬ 
ent.  Make  peace  Avhile  your  offer  is  yet 
of  some  value  to  England;  make  peace 
Avhile  it  is  yet  desirable  to  her ;  make  it 
before  she  is  either  destroyed  or  trium¬ 
phant,  for  in  either  of  these  events  it  Avill  j 
be  equally  indifferent  to  lier,  aa hether  she 
make  peace  Avith  us,  or  not ;  or  if  a  dif¬ 
ference  exists  in  the  event  of  her  being 
triumphant,  she  may  even  prefer  Avar  to 
peace,  upon  any  terms.  It  Avas  even,  and  I 
I  think  wisely  too,  deemed  correct,  to-  r 
distress  (he  administration,  so  as  to  com'  I 
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pci  them  lo  in;  Le  peacr,  while  peace  could 
yet  be  made  advantageously'.  All  that 
men  coiild  do,  the  mends  of  peace  and 
their  country  have  done!  In  vain  they 
have  laboured,  but  still  to  their  utmost 
they  have  laboured,  to  avert  the  terrors  of 
the  awful  condition  in  which  imliecility 
and  folly  and  phrenzy  have  placed  us. 

To  my  mind,  we  are  now  at  the  com- 
tneiieement  of  a  new  era.  The  full  of 
Bonaparte  produces  anew  political  world; 
new  feelings,  new  relations,  new  counsels. 
The  storm  which  has  shaken  and  con¬ 
vulsed  Europe  to  its  foundations,  is  suh- 
diding;  and  the  demon  who  directed  its 
fury  and  its  ravages,  is  fallen  powerless  to 
the  earth.  Let  Humanity  raise  her  af¬ 
flicted  head;  let  the  Christian  world  re¬ 
joice  !  I  war  not  against  feelings  eacreii 
like  these.  1  bow  in  adoring  thankful¬ 
ness  to  the  great  Goil,  who  hath  made 
hare  his  arm,  and  driven  this  horrible  pes¬ 
tilence  from  among  the  nations. 

And  who  shall  dare  to  repine  ?  Or  if 
any  one  dare,  what  can  he  allege  in  his 
justification  ?  What,  but  that  our  destinies 
have  been  connected  with  the  cause  of  in¬ 
justice,  despotism  and  oppression  ?  And 
is  it  indeed  so  I  Did  our  safety  indeed  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  triumph,  upon  the  unlimit¬ 
ed  extension  of  the  power  of  the  greatest 
tyrant  that  ambition  ever  raised  to  the 
execration  of  human  kind !  Alas !  if  the 
emancipation  of  Euro|ie  from  the  fangs  ofi 
such  a  despot,  casts  a  gloom  over  the  pros-  i 
pects  of  a  free  and  virtuous  people,  then  i 
must  the  system  w  hich  has  proiluced  such 
eflects  be  as  execrable  as  the  execrable 
cause  of  the  tyrant  itself.  Then  have  we 
indeed  been  delude<l  into  the  support  of  a 
usurper’s  wickedness, by  the  pretence  that 
we  were  contending  for  ourow  n  rights.  The 
Cause  which  becomes  hopeless  because 
tyranny  has  been  crushed  and  destroyed, 
cannot  but  be  itself  the  cause  of  tyranny ! 
Let  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  and  its 
base  instruments  throughout  the  union, 
hang  tlietr  heads  wifh  shame,  now  that 
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their  utter  deformity  is  palpable,  theit 
union  with  tyranny  and  oppression  and 
wrong,  demonstrated  and  confessed.  Let 
them  in  all  the  anguish  of  detected  and 
convicted  guilt  groan  forth  their  regretsi 
I  have  no  sympathies  with  such  inhuman 
nity  and  barbarity.  Nor  have  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  United  States  feelings  so  detes¬ 
table.  They  are  a  part  of  the  great  fami¬ 
ly  of  nations,  and  cannot  but  feel  a  deep 
and  honest  interest  in  the  happiness  of 
their  brethren.  They  will  disdain  those 
miserable  political  calculations,  which 
would  restrain  and  destroy  the  noblest  vir¬ 
tues  cf  our  nature.  For  virtue  can  make 
no  compromise  with  injustice  and  wrong'; 
and  whatever  particular  evils  she  may 
fear,  will  and  must  rejoice  at  the  downfall 
of  despotic  power  and  unpityingoppressioni 
Virtue  can  never  be  terrified  by  the  ap¬ 
prehension  that  the  restoration  of  the 
rights  and  happiness  of  nations  long  en¬ 
slaved  and  oppressed,  can  be  dangerous  to 
her,  or  to  any  nation  which  has  yielded 
itself  to  her  influence.  All  history  shows 
that  the  Almighty  suffers  no  such  con¬ 
nexion  in  human  affairs. 

But  if  new  coriflicts,  if  new  calamities, 
await  us,  we  shall  at  least  have  the  con¬ 
solation  of  knowing,  that  we  shall  con^ 
lend  with  powers,  who  are  not  impelled 
iiy  insatiable  ambition ;  who  do  not  de¬ 
light  in  unnecessary  cruelty,  and  ravages, 
and  desolation;  who  acknowledge  the  anr 
cient  laws  of  Christendom;  who  have  not 
the  hardihood  to  throw  off  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  moderation  and  equity. 

Nevertheless,  condemning  and  detest¬ 
ing  the  folly,  and  wickedness,  which  have 
brought  113  into  our  present  deplorable  con¬ 
dition,  let  us  calmly  and  intrepidly  con¬ 
template  its  real  features;  let  us  portray  it 
to  our  fellow  citizens,  as  it  is;  let  us  give 
them  what  counsel  we  cart,  that  irtay  yet 
restore  our  country,  and  having  done  so,, 
we  may  at  least  enjoy  the  mournful  con- 
solulion  of  knowing  that  if  our  country 
mu«l  fan,  “  (Vre  irf-tQcjRVT  ” 
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The  territorial  inilcjM-mleiice  of  the 
United  States  is  yet  deemed  secure.  Tlie 
rights  of  our  seamen  and  the  freedom  of 
our  commerce,  are  said  to  have  lieen  long 
insecure.  These  rights  and  this  freedom 
have  been  declared  so  important,  as  to 
render  it  not  only  just,  but  expedient,  to 
commence  war.  And  now,  what  is  our 
situation  after  two  years  continuance  of 
this  war?  What  sort  of  a  peace  are  we 
able  to  Jorcc  from  the  enemy  ?  If  the  peace 
is  to  be  no  more  advantageous,  tban  our 
arms  have  been  powerful,  we  can  expect 
no  peace,  but  sucb  as  our  adversary  ma}’’ 
he  gootl  natured  enough  to  allow  us.  No-j 
boily  looks  forward  to  a  better  peace  than 
this.  Such  a  peace,  however,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  accept.  But  then  we  are 
cither  to  continue  a  war,  by  which  we  can 
gain  nothing;  ihe  only  object  of  which 
will  be,  not  to  gain,  but  to  preserve  ho¬ 
nour  :  or  else  we  are  to  submit  to  a  peace 
such  as  the  good  w  ill  and  [deasure  of  the 
enemy  may  vouchsafe  us!  This  is  our 
condition.  And  the  men  who  have 
brought  us  into  it,  are  supported  as  the 
wisest  of  politicians  and  statesmen! 

Will  England  be  raorlcrale  and  reason¬ 
able  in  her  demands  ?  Already  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  administration  express  their 
hopes  that  she  will ;  nay,  that  the  allies 
of  England — of  that  England  who  helped 
thim  to  escape  from  the  tj'ianny  of  Bona¬ 
parte,  will  insist  that  she  shall  treat  us, 
w  ho  joined  against  them,  with  lenity  and 
kindness;  and  that  if  she  does  not,  they 
stand  ready  to  quarrel  and  go  to  war 
AGAINST  ENGLAND  FOR  us.  ToSUClldcplO- 
rablc,  maniac  fancies,  are  these  miserable 
wretcjies  now  retiuced.  And  yet  they 
,  ve^spert,  as  self-sufficient  ami  supercili- 
,•  ous  as  ever ;  and  the  staring  eyes  of  ideot 
wonder  gaze  ujion  them  with  as  much  stu¬ 
pid  admiration  as  ever!  God  help  us, 
when  the  rulers  of  the  nation  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  such  fantasies,  and  the  nation 
gives  itself  up  to  such  rulers  ! 

No !  our  situation  is  simply  tills :  Not 


one  point  can  we  force  horn  Great  Britain. 
Not  one  can  we  expect  from  her  kindness 
or  that  of  her  allies.  From  fear  or  from 
kindness  then  we  can  expect  nothing. 
Our  miseralile  cabinet  bunglers  have  re¬ 
duced  118  to  a  condition,  in  which  our 
hopes  of  peace  can  receive  support  but 
from  two  considerations.  First:  A  gene¬ 
ral  peace  in  Europe,  resulting  from  the 
subversion  of  the  Bonaparleau  dynasty, 
!nay  be  made  so  as  to  include  us.  But  who 
is  to  intercede  for  us,  I  cannot  conjecture. 
Not  the  Bourbons,  whose  persecutors  of 
all  descriptions,  jacobinical  and  imperial, 
have  been  held  dear  to  our  hearts.  Not 
the  Spaniards,  whose  ministers,  in  the 
days  of  her  adversity  and  heroism,  were 
spurned  from  us,  while  we  faw  ned  like 
spaniels  under  ihe  insults  of  the  imperial 
minion.  Not  the  Russians,  who  have  al¬ 
ready  been  persuaded  to  aliandon  their 
mediation.  Who  is  to  intercede  for  us, 
then?  And  why  should  any  intercede? 
What  we  have  to  look  to  in  the  second 
i  place,  is,  the  moderation,  the  justice,  the 

i  magnanimity  of  the  British  government, 
at  a  time  when  her  resentments,  and  even 
her  interests,  may  urge  her  to  protract 
the  war.  The  enjoyment  of  such  com¬ 
mercial  freedom,  as  we  have  a  right,  an 
undoubted,  sacreil  right,  to  claim,  depends 
upon  her  temper,  and  not  upon  our 
strength.  I  say  again,  to  her  fears  we 
cannot  appeal;  for  what  have  we  done 
that  she  should  fear  us  ?  To  her  kindness 
we  cannot  appeal;  for  what  have  Ave 
done  to  excite  it?  Can  we  then  expect  it 
from  her  moderation,  her  justice,  or  her 
magnanimity?  What!  from  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  her,  who  has  so  often,  and  even 
under  the  presidential  hand,  been  charged 
with  the  design  of  universal  monopolj'^  ? 
From  the  justice  of  her  whose  contempt 
of  justice  has  been  the  theme  no  less  of 
presidential  denunciation,  than  general 
democratic  anathema  ?  From  the  magna¬ 
nimity  of  her,  whose  baseness,  corruption 
and  profligacy  have  for  ten  years  been  th.o 
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Uieine  of  incessant  rcproarji  ajid  clamour  ?  If 
the  demoi'iats  liave,  indeed,  Iiccn  ri,s;ht;  if 
they  have  ^ca  right  at  all ;  nay,  unless  the 
British  rabino^  is  as  moderate,  as  it  has  been 
represented  presumptuous  and  arrogaiiti  un¬ 
less  it  is  as  impartially  and  disinterestedly 
just,  as  it  has  been  represented  wieked  and 
oppr,;ssive ;  unless  it  is  as  magnanimnus,  as  it 
has  ttci'ii  representefi  eorriipt,  profligate  and 
tyrannieal ;  unless  it  is  e<|ual  to  the  utmost 
kindness  of  ebristian  charity,  we  can  hope  for 
jmthing  but  a  protracted  and  ruin  spreading 
war,  or  a  disgraceful  and  debasing  peace.  For 
nhal  sort  of  a  peace  are  we  to  have?  Or  can 
we  obtain  a  peace  at  all  ?  if  we  do  get  a  peace, 
and  especially  if  we  g«!t  a  good  peace,  in  the 
circumstances  we  are  now  in.  it  will  afford  to 
my  mind  the  strongest  evidence  possible,  that 
we  ouglit  never  to  have  been  at  war.  If  Great 
Britain  in  her  prospcrifij  is  willing  to  give  us 
a  good  peace,  it  will  be  in  vain  for  those  im¬ 
postors,  wlio  have  plunged  us  into  war,  to  en- 
deavoi-r  longer  to  persuade  us,  that  she  was 
unw  illing  to  agree  to  one,  in  the  days  of  her 
aat  '  i-ouj,,  when  peace  with  us  was  so  much  her 
ih'erest.  Or  if  prosperity  shall  have  made 
her  more  yielding,  than  she  was  in  adversity, 
it  w»uld  only  prove  that  her  prosjicrity  is  ovr 
fnterest. 

But  shall  we  have  a  peace  at  all  ?  I  doubt 
it.  I  am  willing  to  allow  that  now  that  Bona¬ 
parte  is  gone,  Mr.  Madison  will  probably  rush 
as  precipitately  into  a  shameful  peace,  as  he 
did  into  an  unnecessary  and  ridiculous  war. — 
But  I  very  much  doubt,  whether  even  that 
will  be  allowed  him.  Soon  I  feel  certain  it 
will  not.  MMiy  should  it  ? 

Peace  opens  the  ocean  and  the  world  to  the 
enterprise  of  Americans.  Shall  Great  Britain 
liavc  nearly  all  the  navigation  of  the  world, 
to  herself;  or  will  she  let  us  in,  the  most  pow- 
c/ful  competitors  she  can  fear  ? 

bhe  has  struggled  for  existence  and  even 
during  that  struggle  persisted  obstinately  in 
asserting  and  maintaining  her  maritime  pre¬ 
tensions.  Will  she  abandon  them  now  ?  Will 
her  interests  be  changed  ?  M’ill  her  temper 
be  altered  ? 

There  was  a  time,  when  it  was  the  interest 
of  Kngland  to  have  peace  with  us  ;  and  that 
was  the  time,  when  she  was  in  a  temper  to 
yield  us  all  she  could,  under  any  circum- 
fjanccs,  be  induced  to  yield  That  was  the 


time,  therefore,  when  a  nise  administration 
would  have  taken  what  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  waited  until  increased  resource^ 
and  strength,  would  have  enabled  us  to  have 
insisted  u(M)n  more.  Until  this  inoiuent  1  have 
wished  for  peace,  because  until  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Bonaparte,  it  was  the  interest  of  En¬ 
gland  to  be  at  peace  with  us,  and,  therefore, 
reasonably  good  terms  could  have  been  fairly 
expected  and  probably  obtained.  But  now — 
are  her  pretensions  not  to  increase  with  her 
power,  now  ?  The  federalist  who  thinks  not,  is 
in  my  poor  Judgment,  as  much  deceived,  as 
the  democrats  have  been.  England  is  neither 
so  wicked,  nor  so  good,  as  she  has  been  repre¬ 
sented.  And  for  one,  1  am  free  to  declare, 
that  I  expect  but  little  moderation,  or  justice, 
or  magnanimity  from  bur.  We  should  not  have 
been  moderate,  or  just,  or  magn.mimous  to  her, 
especially  if  w'c  at  all  resemble  Mr.  Thunder- 
liolt  Williams.  Nations  arc  seldom  found 
moderate,  or  just,  or  magnanimous,  when 
powerful.  And  still  more  seldom  towards 
those  whom  they  have  been  made  to  despise. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  arc  but  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  our  suflerings.  I  think  vve  shall 
not  be  let  ofl'.  With  a  European  |)eace,  and 
the  necessity  of  employment  for  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  her  navy,  why  should  it  not  be  as  easy 
and  advantageously  stationed  on  the  Aincri- 
can  coast,  as  in  the  British  (Miannel  ?  Her 
armies — why  should  they  not  be  employed  in 
America  ?  If  Spain  insists  upon  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Louisiana,  what  have  the  anti-yazoo 
men  of  Georgia  to  advance  against  it  ?  If  one 
single  reason  could  be  assigned  why  it  is  the 
interest  of  England  to  be  at  peace  with  us,  I 
should  hope  for  it.  But  I  see  none.  But  her 
justice  and  her  magnanimity — I  can  only  an¬ 
swer  that  by  saying,  Ido  not  believe  in  them. 
If  Great  Britain  possesses  them,  she  possesses 
what  no  other  nation  ever  did  possess,  what 
very  few  individuals  (rossess.  If  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  she  practises  them,  she  will  be  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  inankind,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
acknowledge  the  error  of  these  doubts.  I 
care  not  from  what  cause  a  peace  proceeds,  if 
it  be  a  good  and  an  honoprable  peace.  I  have 
sighed  for  peace,  while  I  thought  such  a  peace 
within  our  reach.  Whencter  it  shall  be  pro¬ 
ved  not  to  be,  all  we  have  to  do,  is  to  over¬ 
whelm  our  rulers  with  our  honest  execrations, 
and  place  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  men  eapa- 
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hie  of  slrug^ling  with  tlic  increased  difficul¬ 
ties  and  liangcrs  with  which  we  shall  he  sur¬ 
rounded.  I'he  nation  will  then  be  united  in 
support  of  war,  because  whatever  may  have 
been  its  character  at  the  commencement — 
however  unnecessary  and  e.vecrable  may  have 
been  its  continuance,  it  will  then  have  be¬ 
come  an  unavoidable  evil. 

If  this  glo«»my  state  of  things  should  exist, 
the  distinction  of  party  will  be  eflaced ;  and 
the  people,  anxious  for  their  presen  ation  may 
pcrhii’ps  he  willing  that  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  placed  in  liands  able  to  hold 
them,  .and  our  destinies  committed  to  the  pa¬ 
triotism  and  wisdom  of  men  of  integrity  and 
of  talents. 

We  are  in  the  crisis  of  our  fate.  We  have 
courted  our  own  ruin,  by  all  the  means  in  our 
power.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  our 
dflbrts  will  have  insured  success. 


COMMERCIAL  FOLlCt^ 

^mc  of  the  best  hands  between  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  the  Athantic,  are  covered  by  In¬ 
dian  claims.  And  declarations  aI>ont  mari¬ 
time  rights  are  heard  from  politicians  who  are 
for  exterminating  the  Indians.  Tliey  gene¬ 
rally  b«'long  to  the  west  or  south,  or  feel  the 
)uf1uciu-e  of  such  relations. 

As  far  as  the  lands  are  wanted  for  white 
siettlements,  the  Indian  title  might  be  e.xtin- 
guislied  peaceably,  at  twenty  cents  per  acre  : 
Although  the  Indians  would  not  be  content 
with  two  cents  ptT  acre  for  such  lands  as  are 
sold  by  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  two 
dollars. 

Indian  villages  arc  seen  in  flames,  and  the 
ashes  are  glutted  with  the  blood  of  their  war- 
I'iors.  The  ruins  ofler  rich  planting  grounds ; 
and  the  exterminating  service  opens  largo 
tracts  for  land  speculations.  Money  is  drawn 
from  the  sealjoard  to  defray  enormous  charges 
for  the  land  forces,  amidst  loitd  declamations 
about  maritime  rights :  Millions  and  tens  of 
millions  are  expended  already.  What  must 
be  the  whole  cost  of  extinguishing  the  Indian 
title  by  military  execution !  * 

The  influence  of  the  politicians  who  are  for 
exterminating  the  Indians,  In  the  west  and 
south,  could  have  given  a  difierent  result  to 
the  last  presidential  election,  if  their  passions 
were  not  to  be  gratified  by  expeditions  into 


the  Indian  country.  ’I'hey  were  gratified. 
Tho  destruction  of  Indian  cornfiehls,  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Indian  towns,  the  general  ilanghter  of 
the  men,  have  marked  the  i^pgress  of  the 
drama,  since  Harrison’s  expedition  to  Tippe¬ 
canoe. 

This  is  a  wonderful  war.  In  reality,  It  h 
not  for  the  interests  of  the  trade  and  sailors 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  war  against 
them. 

When  a  commercial  vessel  is  spoken  at  sea, 
maritime  usage  recognises  tlie  propriety  ot* 
inquiries  concerning  the  vessel’s  name,  depart¬ 
ure  and  destination.  The  usage  is  so  entirely 
reasonable,  that  a  vessel  without  any  clear¬ 
ance  or  other  evidence  relative  to  departure 
or  destination,  would  incur  the  suspicion  of 
being  employed  for  a  piirimsc  not  warranted 
by  the  law  of  any  civilized  country,  and  might 
bo  stopped  and  taken  into  port  accordingly. 

This  being  understood  as  indisputable,  the 
ulterior  inquiries  present  the  controversial 
topics. 

There  are  three  classes  of  questions  con¬ 
cerning  maritime  commerce.  And  the  inte¬ 
resting  considerations  are  these : 

1.  The  ownership  of  the  vessel. 

2.  The  national  character  of  the  officers 
and  crew. 

j  3.  The  quality  and  ownership  of  the  cargo. 

It  is  for  tlie  benefit  of  commerce  to  have 
these  interests  regulated  so  as  to  distinguish 
between  the  fair  proceedings  and  the  fraudu¬ 
lent.  And  to  li.ave  them  regulated  so  as  to 
distinguish  the  interests  of  the  roiuitry  front 
foreign  interests,  would  be  for  the  national 
benefit.  If  these  proper  distinctions  liad  been 
made  by  the  governinciit  of  the  United  .States, 
with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  American 
rights  at  sea,  the  war  might  have  been 
avoided. 

Tliesc  observations  arc  founded  on  princi¬ 
ples  which  extend  to  every  subject  of  mari¬ 
time  controversy  between  the  United  .States 
and  any  European  [lowor;  and  the  whole 
may  be  understood  in  the  exercise  of  common 
sense,  if  not  perplexed  by  diplomatic  ver¬ 
biage. 

To  understand  the  whole,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  distinct  views  of  Uie  respective 
interests  conccnicd  in  carrying  on  commerce 
by  sea.  For  want  of  such  views,  the  mind 
may  grope  amidst  the  mazes  of  abstractiojv 
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^itboui  CTer  aiTivia^  at  u^tl'ul  rf<^ult. 
tor  want  of  such  view:-,  tiio  rial  interests  oi' 
lomttiercc  may  be  sacrilicid  to  illusory  the¬ 
ory,  and  Aincriran  rights  become  the  victim:? 
of  iui>guided  friinJ-tiip.  For  want  of  such 
views,  political  rxalots  may  declaim  and  con¬ 
tend  about  th(!  topics  of  the  day,  without  sus- 
pc'cting  their  own  ignorance  of  essential  pans 
and  principles. 

In  every  case  where  a  vessel  is  employed  in 
trade,  there  are  three  descriptions  of  interests 
concerned,  and  they  are  well  known  to  men 
of  business.  Amidst  all  the  noise  from  the 
west  and  south  about  maritime  rights,  tlicrc 
are  persons  of  consideration  who  may  be  wil> 
ling  to  understand  the  subject.  Such  persons 
might  know,  and  men  skilled  In  the  affairs  of 
commerce  do  know,  that  the  interest  of  the 
ship  owner  is  distinct  from  the  interest  of  the 
sailors  employed  to  navigate  the  ship,  and 
that  the  interest  in  the  cargo  is  distinct  from 
either.  Although  the  three  descriptions  of 
interest  are  embarked  together,  they  are 
clearly  distinguishable  in  every  commercial 
voyage.  And  the  distinctions  ought  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  maritime 
commerce.  It  is  as  proper  to  observe  them 
in  adjusting  the  general  regulations  of  com¬ 
merce,  as  in  settling  the  particular  accounts 
of  a  voyage. 

As  public  armed  vessels  arc  not  commer¬ 
cial,  they  have  appropriate  characteristics. 
When  known  to  be  regularly  commissioned  by 
government,  they  are  not  liable  at  sea  to  any 
foreign  visitation  or  search  w  hatever.  The 
government,  by  public  officers  appointed  for 
the  service,  exercises  authority  on  board  ex¬ 
clusively,  and  is  responsible  accordingly.  It 
is  otherwise  with  private  vessels  employed  in 
trade.  These  are  liable  to  be  visited  or 
searched  at  sea.  And  the  general  objects  of 
inquiry  are  such  as  have  Ijeen  mentioned — 
the  ownership  of  the  vessel — the  national 
<'haracter  of  the  officers  and  crew — the  quality 
and  ownership  of  the  cargo.  These  arc  as¬ 
certained  by  proper  documents,  according  to 
the  regular  course  of  maritime  proceedings. 
And  these  are  to  be  distinguished  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  questions  concerning  the  proper  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States.  In  these  three 
classes,  are  seen  the  interests  to  lie  regulated, 
the  rights  to  be  protected. 

VcrurrnjtJifnfhcsr'prlnviple'.  itll  {he  topics 


of  maritime  conlroversy  arc  arranged  ih  three 
classes.  And  the  general  doctrine  of  docn- 
mental  evidence  is  applicable  to  each.  All 
may  be  regulated  by  legislative  authority. 
In  all  the  cases,  it  is  important  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  be  such  as  to  ascertain  and  favour  the 
real  interests  of  the  country,  without  giving 
countenance  to  abuses  wliich  disguise  foreign 
interests  and  frauds.  And  such  are  proper 
objects  of  maritime  legislation. 

The  first  class  extends  to  all  inquiries  pro^ 
per  to  be  made  at  sea,  concerning  the  owner-< 
ship  of  vessels  employed  in  trade.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  all  this  class  of  cases,  this  country  is 
not  involved  in  any  controversy.  This  is  a 
broad  fact.  It  is  open  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  world.  And  the  truth  is  so  familiar  as 
scarcely  to  attract  attention.  Yet  it  offers  a 
key  to  unlock  the  whole  controversy  about 
other  maritime  interests. 

The  freedom  of  this  country  from  all  con¬ 
troversy  concerning  the  ownership  of  vessels, 
is  not  the  effect  of  any  specific  treaty  or  di¬ 
plomatic  arrangement,  either  formal  or  in¬ 
formal.  It  is  because  the  laws  have  distin¬ 
guished  between  our  countrymen  and  foreign¬ 
ers,  with  reference  to  the  interest  in  shippiug. 
On  tills  subject,  therefore,  it  lias  not  been 
within  the  power  of  executive  agency  to  blend 
and  confound  the  interests  of  American  citi¬ 
zens  and  foreigners. 

As  the  provisions  of  law  have  guarded" 
against  abuses  relative  to  the  ownership  of 
vessels,  we  are  nut,  on  this  subject,  involved 
in  war  and  diplomatic  anarchy.  The  specific 
provisions  arc  well  known  to  persons  who  have 
examined  the  laws  of  shipping  in  the  United 
States.  They  prescribe  the  manner  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  American  ownership.  And  docu- 
ments  worthy  of  credit,  relative  to  the  title 
and  country  of  the  owners,  are  issued  to  ac¬ 
company  the  vessels. 

In  providing  against  foreign  abuses  and- 
frauds,  relative  to  tlie  ownership  of  vessels, 
the  regulations  contained  in  the  laws  of  ship¬ 
ping,  have  favoured  the  shipping  interest  oi* 
our  own  country  distinctly,  and  so  far  have 
excluded  national  controversy.  As  they  are 
established  on  general  principles,  they  have 
a  systematic  efficacy.  They  are  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  American  citizens  as  distinguished  fruiu. 
foreigners ;  and  thus  they  have  an  Amcrirau 
character.  IT.eiice  the  nnderftanding  el"  fbr 
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ooimtry  is  not  insulted  by  auy  jargon  in  favour 
of  foreign  ship  owners.  The  wisdom  of  the 
laws,  an<l  their  systematic  operation,  hare 
iixed  tlic  public  opiuion  in  favour  of  the  real 
American  interest  on  this  subject.  In  a  word, 
the  citizens  are  entitled  to  privileges,  which 
are  not  allowed  to  foreigners,  by  the  laws  of 
shipping.  The  great  use  of  the  whole  has  been 
found  in  distinguishing  betw'ccn  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  foreigners.  And  thus  the 
privilege  of  citizenship  is  of  real  value  to  a 
zliip  owner. 

All  que  stions  relating  to  the  ownership  of 
vessels,  have  l»een  so  eompletcly  settled  by 
legislative  regulations  in  the  United  States, 
that  on  this  siilqect  no  special  management, 
no  official  petulance,  no  electioneering  artilicc 
or  combination,  no  state  pride,  no  party  zeal, 
no  intrigue,  no  |>oiiticaI  illusion,  no  French  lo¬ 
gic  could  make  out  a  war,  or  a  mission  across 
the  Atlantic,  on  any  sort  of  public  controver¬ 
sy.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  it  would  have 
been  in  vain  to  pretend  that  foreign  abuses 
and  frauds  could  be  transmitted  into  American 
rights,  by  the  display  of  some  bunting  for  a 
flag. 

AlK>ut  other  maritime  interests,  there  have 
Itcen  diplomatic  discussions,  or  semblances  of 
discussion,  for  years.  At  length  we  have  a 
war.  And  the  principal  controversy  is  suppo¬ 
sed  to  concern  the  crews  of  commercial  ves¬ 
sels. 

Yet  the  war  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  sailors 
of  the  United  States,  as  distinguished  from 
foreigners.  On  the  contrary,  the  claim  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  war,  is  to  favour  foreign  sailors 
as  if  they  were  Americans.  In  cases  of  this 
class,  American  citizens  conld  be,  and  have 
been,  confounded  with  foreigners ;  because 
the  provisions  of  law’  have  not  guarded  against 
such  abuses.  Nothing  short  of  a  proper  sys¬ 
tem  of  maritime  legislation  will  remedy  the 
evil  completely.  This  is  wanted  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  -American  rights  at  sea.  As  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  it  is  essential. 

Here  is  the  source  of  controversy.  It  is 
because  the  sailors  of  the  United  States  are 
not  properly  distinguished  and  favoured  by  go- 
vi-rnincnt,  in  preference  to  foreigners.  It  is 
because  our  own  seamen  arc  not  systematical¬ 
ly  patronised  as  such.  In  a  word,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  citizenship  is  not  made  valuable  to  a 
waiter,  as  it  is  to  a  ship  owner.  If  any  inte¬ 


rest  in  a  vessel  is  owned  by  a  subject  or  cfTi* 
zen  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  benefits  of  a  register  arc  not 
allowed  by  the  United  States.  Yet  all  the 
sailors,  under  the  captain,  may  be  foreign  ci¬ 
tizens  or  subjects,  and  the  benefits  be  enjoyed 
as  if  tliey  were  Americans. 

Wlien  sailors  are  interested,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  compounds  Americans  with  foreigners. 
And  our  countrymen  arc  made  the  victims  of 
administrativo  confusion.  This  is  the  mystery 
of  diplomatic  jarring,  and  the  obstacle  to  any 
ailjiislment  about  seamen.  It  is  the  mystery 
of  this  wonderful  war.  It  exhibits  the  subjects 
in  mingled  colours,  so  that  attempts  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  objects  of  the  war,  are  perplexed  and 
illudod  by  the  changeable  character  of  the 
whole.  With  reference  to  maritime  com- 
rocree,  there  is  not  in  this  war  any  distinct 
American  object.  Hut  foreign  and  American 
interests  arc  confounded. 

This  confusion  is  characteristic  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  policy.  It  distracts  opinions,  and  keeps 
alive  the  spirit  of  party.  It  is  prejudicial  to 
commerce.  It  tends  to  depress  and  degrade 
the  commercial  diaracter,  and  to  dissipate 
commercial  influence.  It  operates  against  our 
seafaring  countrymen,  as  it  tends  to  keep 
them  out  of  employment,  and  encourages  fo¬ 
reigners  in  taking  the  means  of  subsistence 
from  Americans. 

That  the  cabinet  policy  is,  in  fact,  unfriend¬ 
ly  to  the  sailors  of  the  United  States,  is  proved 
by  the  cabinet’s  pertinacity  in  confounding 
our  seafaring  countrymen  with  foreign  sailors, 
and  making  war  avowedly  on  account  of  such 
confusion.  -Are  we  to  suppose  the  cabinet 
and  the  leaders  of  the  cabinet  party,  arc  so 
ignorant  of  maritime  concerns  as  not  to  know’, 
that  this  is  essentially  disadvautageous  to  the 
sailors  of  our  own  country  ! 

Ill  this  blending  and  confounding  of  Ameri¬ 
can  interests,  there  is  a  mixture  of  artifice 
and  alisurdity.  The  operation  of  the  strange 
compound  is  anti-commercial  and  anti-Ame¬ 
rican.  Yet  this  confusion  Ims  furnished  a  sort 
of  maritime  colouring  for  this  wonderful  war, 
with  its  enormous  charges  liy  land,  and  its 
train  of  debts,  and  taxes,  and  suficrings.  If 
no  American  interests  were  mingled  and  con¬ 
founded  with  the  foreigner,  the  war  would  be 
without  any  semblance  of  maritime  apology. 
And  if  lliclc  wCVc  no  foVeign  ijjtcrcSt  intij  ^ 
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joixed  and  blended  with  the  American,  the 
war  could  not  exist  as  a  maritime  controver- 
sy.  ir all  this  were  disentangled,  by  distin¬ 
guishing  between  our  countrymen  and  foreign¬ 
ers,  the  war  would  cease,  or  would  be  seen  in 
its  real  character,  as  a  war  of  land  speculation 
or  sectional  ambition. 

Such  a  confusion  does  wrong  to  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  cause  of  our  seafaring  countrymen, 
and  gives  encouragement  to  abuses  and  frauds 
of  foreigners.  It  excites  suspicions,  com¬ 
plaints,  resentments,  violence. 

In  that  confusion  is  seen  the  source  of  di¬ 
plomatic  contention  and  political  animosity, 
tlie  germ  of  war.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  in¬ 
structions  to  Messrs.  Munroe  and  Finkncy  and 
Russel,  as  representii^  the  government  ol‘  the 
United  States  since  1803,  and  their  olTicial 
proceedings  down  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Russel, 
off  Sandy  Hook.  It  may  be  traced  in  the  cor 
respoudence  of  the  secretary  of  state  since  the 
dec  laration  of  war,  and  in  the  cabinet  projects 
about  suspending  hostilities.  It  Is  seen  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  messages  and  reports.  It  has  pre¬ 
vented  a  settlement  of  difficulties  for  years, 
and  it  forms  the  essential  obstacle  to  peace. 
Yet  it  enters  into  the  {lolicy  of  the  cabinet, 
notwithstanding  all  the  diplomatic  exhibitions 
in  the  Baltic. 

To  the  want  of  a  proper  Ameriran  basis, 
may  be  confidently  attributed  the  war  by  sea 
in  which  this  country  is  now  involved.  If 
such  a  basis  were  established  in  matters  of 
navigation  and  trade,  the  controversy  would 
cease  at  the  source.  M’ithout  the  proper 
basis,  can  thero  be  a  solid  pacification ! 


F(w  Ihc  Examiner. 

I  have  read  the  debates  in  congress,  on  I 
questions  respecting  the  war,  with  special  at-  j 
tention ;  and  conceive  the  course  of  argument 
followed  by  the  friends  of  peace  to  be  satis- 
fectory  in  its  general  scope  and  direction,  al¬ 
though  there  is  an  objection,  not  so  complete¬ 
ly  obviated,  as  many  well  meaning  men  may 
wish.  The  whole  matter  may  be  comprest 
within  a  small  compass.  The  administration 
asked  supplies.  The  opposition  refused  to 
support  a  war  which  they  consider  as  unwise, 
if  not  unjust.  But  they  were  told  that  the 
questions  of  wisdom  and  justice  were  out  of 
ieaSPn.  “  The  war  exists,  and  the  govern- 


“  ment  must  be  supported.”  It  was  justly 
replied,  ”  if  this  be  admitted  as  a  rule,  it  will 
”  induce  weak  or  wicked  administrations,  to 
“  involve  the  country  in  war,  by  way  of  get- 
“  ting  support.”  “  No,  (said  the  war  men) 

“  turn  out  the  administration,  if  you  can, 

“  when  the  term  comes  round ;  but  do  not, 

“  in  the  mean  time,  leave  the  country  <le- 
“  fenceless.”  The  opposition  replied,  with 
great  truth,  “  we  cannot  help  leaving  our 
”  country  in  that  condition,  for  the  adiniuis- 
i  ”  tration  avow  the  design  of  employing  what- 
”  ever  means  they  can  obtain,  to  acquire  the 
”  enemy’s  possessions,  instead  of  defending 
“  our  own.  If  you  will  join  us,  in  prohibiting 
“  offensive  operation-s,  we  will  join  you,  in 
”  measures  of  defence.”  The  war  men  ob¬ 
ject  to  any  such  prohibition,  as  being  uncoii- 
stitutional,  or  at  any  rate  unwise.  “  If  (say 
“  they)  the  hands  of  government  be  thus  tied 
“  up,  and  the  enemy  be  (as  he  must  be)  ap- 
“  prized  of  it,  he  will  apply,  to  annoyiitg  us.. 

“  the  means  now  employed  in  his  own  de- 
”  fence ;  iuid  will,  moreover,  have  no  inducc- 
”  raent  to  make  |icace.  In  short,  if  you  will 
“  not  enable  the  ailministration  to  act  in  the 
“  mode  they  deem  must  advi.sablc,  you  leave 
“  them,  us,  and  yourselves,  at  tin:  mercy  of 

“  an  enemy  tlie  mast” - and  then  follow  a 

number  of  coarse  epithets,  which  it  is  neither 
honourable  to  use,  nor  reputable  to  repeat. — 
The  answers  made  to  this  objection  do  not  en¬ 
tirely  relieve  the  anxieties  of  every  candid 
mind.  The  most  sulticient,  according  to  my 
apprehension,  was  this.  “  Try  tlie  enemy’s 
“  temper  by  proposing  fair  terms.  If  he  will 
I  not  accede  to  them,  we  will  join  in  vigorous 
I  “  prosecution  of  the  war,  provided  the  conduct 
”  q/‘  it  be  entrusted  to  men  whose  talents  and 
“  integrity  give  a  chance  for  success.”  The 
war  men  will  doubtless  represent  this  propo¬ 
sal,  as  unfair.  They  will  say,  that  their  op¬ 
ponents  offer  to  grant  money,  on  the  sole  con¬ 
dition  that  it  be  expended  by  themselves; 
and  will  put  in  their  mouths  this  language — 
“  We  federalists,  finding  we  cannot  turn  you 
“  out,  engage,  provided  you  will  put  ns  in,  to 
“  vote  with  you  for  granting  money  to  our- 
“  selves.”  This  was  neither  the  intent  nor 
”  the  import  of  the  proposition ;  neither  can 
it  he  so  construed,  milos.s  by  the  previous  ad¬ 
mission  ihiit  no  men  of  iitknts  and  integrity  to 
condad  Utc  rear  to  a  JUfftss/ul  issue,  can,  be 
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found  in  nJuu  ihey  art  pleated  to  roll  the  repub- 
titan  party.  Nevertheless  it  will  be  so  repre* 
seated.  I  take  the  libertf,  therefore,  to  sug¬ 
gest,  with  that  diffidence  which  the  splendid 
display  of  talents  and  information  by  the 
ft-iends  of  peace  could  not  fail  to  inspire,  that 
the  negociation  for  peace  presents  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  to  the  ostensible  point  in  dispute. 
The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  take  his  seamen 
ftom  neutral  merchant  ships,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  and  the  question  turns  only  on  modifica¬ 
tions,  in  the  exercise  of  it,  to  suit  those  singu- 
far  circumstances,  in  which  Britain  and  Ame¬ 
rica  happrm  to  stand  relatively  to  each  other. 
This  being  the  case,  by  what  argument  shall 
it  be  proved  that  we  risque  any  thing  in  leav¬ 
ing  the  matter  to  Britain  herself?  The  arti¬ 
cle,  on  that  as  on  other  subjects,  must  be  re¬ 
ciprocal;  so  that  what  she  exaots  l)mni  us, 
when  belligerent,  she  must  concede  to  us, 
when  neutral.  How,  then,  can  tiuise  who 
complain  of  her  haughtiness,  apprehend  that 
she  will  dictate  terms  inconsistent  w  ith  na¬ 
tional  dignity,  seeing  that  she  must,  in  her 
turn,  submit  to  those  very  terms.  This  ob¬ 
servation  is  too  simple  to  have  escaped  men 
of  acute  mind ;  and  therefore  1  am  induced 
Jo  suppose  there  is  more  in  the  matter  than 
I  am  aware  of;  but  1  hare  always  held,  and 
iievcr  (I  believe)  shall  change  the  opinion, 
ihat  no  success,  Itowcver  briiliant,  on  either 
>ide,  will  operate  a  particle  of  change  in  the 
treaty,  so  far  as  relates  to  impressment. — 
Whether  wc  conquer  Canada,  or  lay  clown 
our  arms,  Britain,  when  at  war,  will  take  her 
seamen  from  cuir  merchant  ships;  and  wc, 
when  at  war,  will  take  oiir  seamen  from  lier 
merchant  ships.  The  contest,  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  comprehension,  is  without  an 
object,  as  it  relates  to  that  point.  If  there 
be  (as  many,  and  not  without  reason,  suppo¬ 
sed)  latent  motives  or  designs,  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  but  to  declare,  not  only  as 
a  friend  of  mankind,  but  as  a  creature  endued 
with  common  sense,  that  not  one  dollar  should 
be  granted  to  support  a  war  for  latent  objects. 

But  there  will  be,  I  fear,  another  and  a 
most  serious  difficulty  in  making  peace,  w  hich 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who 
made  war.  Perhaps  it  was  foreseen  and  dis- 
pcgarded.  Puring  our  revolutionary  struggle, 
when  Spain  was  .Tlmiit  to  offer  her  mediation, 
betaiH'-;  Lccotsc.;  j  .or  c^ngr«ss  to  state  their 


ultimatum.  It  was  siiggc:>ted  by  Ihc  FVcik'U 
minister,  who  communicated  the  intended  oi¬ 
ler  of  Spain,  that  the  more  moderate  our  de¬ 
mands,  the  more  likely  was  it,  that  we  should 
obtain  her  support.  The  debates  on  this  mo¬ 
mentous  occasion  were  long  and  warm.  The 
eastern  states  hold  fast  to  a  right  of  fishing  on 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Virginia  and 
her  adherents  were  dis|K>sed  to  run  westward 
across  the  continent,  but  would  hear  of  nothing 
short  of  the  Mississippi.  Many  delegates  from 
the  middle  states  were  disposed  to  limit  our 
empire,  on  the  west,  by  the  Alleghany  ;  and 
urge  our  claim  to  the  fisheries  as  a  matter  not 
to  be  relinquished,  but  in  the  last  necessity. 
The  debate  was  drawn  out  to  such  length, 
that  b»-fore  it  was  closed,  the  news  of  war 
belwceii  Spain  and  England  was  received, 
'i'iuis  it  lay  over  to  a  sulisequont  occasion, 
wh(  n  a  French  minister  of  wore  address  ca¬ 
joled  congress  into  a  rcsohition  to  leave  the 
eondilions  of  peace  to  liis  most  Christian  ma¬ 
jesty.  Our  ministers  in  Europe  received  in- 
stnictions,  in  conibrniity,  which  they  disre¬ 
garded.  Perceiving  the  game,  which  had 
been  played  to  secure  the  country  beyond 
the  Alleghany  for  France,  by  agreeing  that 
the  fisheries  shoubl  he  inhibited  to  America, 
they  struck  up  at  once  a  bargain  with  the 
British  ministeis.  Tiicse,  as  soon  as  the  great 
measure  of  acknowledging  our  independence 
was  resolved  on,  determined  to  purcliasc  our 
good  will,  and  take  us,  if  (lossiblc,  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  enemy.  To  this  determination 
we  owe,  perhaps,  our  extent  to  the  Mississip¬ 
pi,  which  some  Uicn  thought,  and  many  now 
think,  we  liad  been  better  without ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  wc  owe  to  it  the  right  of  fishing  on  the 
banks  of  Newlbundland.  France  could  not, 
had  she  been  so  disposed,  have  forced  this 
I  concession  from  her  enemy ;  and  France  wac 
not  so  disposed.  She  wished,  by  excluding  us 
and  by  other  diplomatic  manceuvres,  to  secure 
for  her  own  subjects  the  supply  of  fish  to 
Spain  and  Italy. 

Wc  are  now  again  at  war  with  the  mistress 
of  the  ocean.  A  war  which,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  it,  she  considers  as  unjust  and 
most  unkind.  We  appear  to  her,  as  one  who 
I  stabs  his  friend,  in  the  very  act  of  performing 
a  friendly  office ;  as  the  most  base  of  Bona¬ 
parte's  vassals,  being  the  only  one  for  wIhhd 
e.an  be  aig^e.  Britain  has  tho  pow* 
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cr  (o  ncludc  us  from  Uie  fisbcrics.  Is  tbcre 
not  reason  to  fear  that  slio  may  have  the  will 
also  ?  And  is  tliere  any  solid  ground  to  expect, 
or  even  to  hope,  that  those  who  declared  war 
with  so  much  improvidence,  who  have  waged 
it  with  so  much  imbecility,  and  persist  in  it 
with  so  much  obstina.-y,  will  have  the  will 
(iniirli  less  the  power)  to  obtain,  for  the  eas¬ 
tern  states,  a  participation  in  the  fisheries  ? 
During  the  course  of  this  portentous  summer, 
Britain  niay,  if  she  pleases,  gain  a  firm  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  southern  states.  Should  this  be 
the  rase,  there  is,  in  my  mind,  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  our  administration  would,  to  regain 
their  adherents  in  the  south,  abandon  the 
fisheries.  Those  great  nurseries  of  seamen, 
witliout  which  we  ran  have  but  little  chance 
to  herome  a  maritime  power,  will,  I  fear,  be 
closed  against  us.  This  will,  to  he  sure,  be  a 
inagnificriit  finale  to  a  war  for  seamen’s  rights. 
i.«t  those  look  to  it  whom  it  chiefly  concerns. 

AN  OBSERVER. 


CONNECTICUT  LEGISLATURE. 
^PEKCU  or  HIS  EXrF.LI.FNrV  THE  GOVERNOR, 
ON  THE  13TU  INST. 

Oeitllunen  of  the  Council, 

Mr.  Speaker,  and 

Otnilemen  of  llie  House  of  Representatires, 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
{t  appears  that  nrgociations  for  peace  have  com- 
loenced  between  the  United  States  and  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To 
the  people  and  government  of  this  state,  whose 
sentiments  respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  war  are  well  known,  any  sincere  and  honour¬ 
able  endeavours  to  bring  it  to  a  close  could  not 
fail  to  be  acceptable.  Negooiations,  however,  in 
the  midst  of  active  hostilities,  are  as  unpromising, 
os  they  are  unusual.  If  there  existed  no  intrin¬ 
sic  difficulties  in  settling  the  terms  of  accomoda¬ 
tion,  this  circumstance  alone  should  induce  us  to 
admit  with  caution  the  expectation  of  a  favoura¬ 
ble  result. 

I  am  not  informed  that  any  effectual  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  by  the  national  government  to 
put  our  sea  coast  into  a  more  respectable  state  of 
defence.  Should  the  plan  of  the  last  campaign 
he  revived^  and  especially  should  the  war  retain 
t  lie  desolating  character  it  has  been  made  to  as¬ 
sume, 'the  slates  on  the  Atlantic  border  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  dangers  which  await  them. — 
“  To  provide  for  the  common  defence”  was  an 
Rvowed,  and  it  may  with  truth  be  said  the  chief, 
purpose  for  which  the  present  constitution  was 
formed.  How  far  this  object  is  promoted  by  aim¬ 
ing  at  foreign  conquest,  and  resigning  our  most 
Wealthy  and  jiopiilous  frontier  to  pillage  and  de¬ 
vastation,  becomes  a  momentous  inquiry.  What¬ 
ever  measures,  gentlemen,  you  may  tliink  proper 
to  adopt  on  the  occasion,  I  feel  assured  they  will 
froia  an  ecysal  rtjrard  to  your  ow  n  rights  and 
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to  the  interests  of  tlie  union.  In  any  event,  I 
am  persuaded  that  we  shall  place  no  reliance  on 
the  forbearance  of  a  declared  enemy,  and  that  if 
the  aid  to  which  we  are  entitled  is  withheld,  the 
means  which  God  has  given  ns  wilt  be  faithfully 
employed  for  our  safety. 

It  is  with  concern  1  lay  before  yon  an  official 
account  of  the  destruction  of  a  very  cosidera- 
ble  number  of  private  vessels  at  Saybrook,  by  a 
detachment  from  the  British  squadron.  'I'he 
misfortune  is  imbittered  by  the  reflection  that  it- 
would  probably  have  been  prevented  by  a  small 
force  stationed  in  fort  Fenwick  at  the  entrance 
of  Connecticut  river.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  a  guard,  authorized  by  the  United  States, 
was  kqti  at  tliat  post  nearly  the  whole  of  the. 
last  season.  It  was  dissmissed  early  in  Decern., 
ber.  Information  of  the  exposed  condition  of 
these  vessels,  and  of  the  consequent  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  town  for  its  own  safety,  was  duly  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  war  department,  and  the  attention 
of  the  government  to  these  important  objects 
was  earnestly  solicited.  It  was  presumed,  as 
there  were  regular  troops  in  the  vicinity,  either 
that  the  request  would  be  promptly  complied 
with,  or,  if  such  an  arrangement  was  inconveni¬ 
ent  that  this  governmeiil  would  be  frankly  and 
seasonably  apprized  of  it.  In  the  latter  evon't 
tlie  force  of  the  state  would  have  been  applied 
not  less  readily  to  the  protection  of  the  pcr-oitz 
and  propcity  of  our  citizens,  than  it  hud  been  t(, 
the  defence  of  the  national  sqiiadnin.  Under 
the  circumstances  tlien  existing,  the  coiiiiei.’, 
whom  I  particularly  consulted,  could  not  think 
it  adviscabic  for  the  state  goverment  to  inter¬ 
fere. 

The  facility  witli  which  this  enterprise  was  ei- 
fected  having  emboldened  the  enemy  to  approach 
otlier  harbours  on  tlie  sound,  I  have  felt  it  ray 
duty,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
direct  troops  to  be  stationed  at  various  points, 
and  to  adopt  other  measures  of  precaution  suited 
to  the  occasion.  I  rejoice  that  so  soon  after 
these  occurrences  I  am  piu'milted  to  avail  myself 
of  the  assistance  and  direeliou  of  the  general  as¬ 
sembly. 

In  viewing  oiir  means  of  defence,  gentlemen, 
you  will  perceive  a  deficiency  of  field  artillery. — 
The  particular  description  of  guns  which  were 
ordered  by  a  former  resolution  of  the  assembly  it 
has  been  found  impracticable  to  obtain  ;  and  yet 
such  additions  are  made  to  the  corps  of  artille¬ 
rists  by  the  organization  of  the  state  troo|>s,  and 
the  patriotism  of  military  exempts,  that  we  are 
brought  to  the  alternative  of  disbanding  tonic  of 
the  companies,  or  of  supplying  them  with  ord¬ 
nance.  These  additions  to  our  military  strength 
are  indeed  temporary  and  will  cease  with  the 
causes  that  produced  them,  but  the  guns  you 
may  now  procure  must  be  an  acquisition  of  per¬ 
manent  value;  especially  if  it  should  be  thought 
expedient  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  cavalry 
into  flying  artiUery — a  change  which  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  w’ould  be  highly  acceptable  to  tliem,  and 
which  it  is  obvious  must  add  greatly  to  our  effect¬ 
ive  force. 

AVliilst  bestowing  your  usual  attention  upon 
the  militia,  you  will  not  lose  sightof  the  import¬ 
ance  of  establishing  a  system  of  regulations  for 
Iheir  government,  when  in  actual  servi'ce,  tfn^tr 
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the  authority  of  the  state.  A  plan  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  was  devised,  but  not  matured,  at  the  last  ses- 
»ion.  On  this  subject,  I  will  barely  remark,  that 
militia  composed  principally  of  substantial  citi- 
xeiis,  with  whom  war  is  not  a  profession,  and 
whose  love  of  civil  order  is  habitual,  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  not  to  require  those  rigid  rules  enfoi'ced 
by  sanguinary  punishments,  which  have  been 
deemed  indispeiioable  in  a  regular  army. 

Although  our  navigation  will  be  necessarily 
embarrassed  by  a  f^ntiiiiiance  of  the  war,  we  have 
the  consolation  of  beholding  it  at  length  freed 
from  the  restrainsts  of  our  own  government.  As 
she  principal  reason  assigned  for  imposing  the  last 
restrictions,  existed  in  full  force  at  the  time  of 
their  removal,  we  have  grounds  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  system  is  relinquished  from  a  persua¬ 
sion  that  it  is  unauthorized  by  any  provision  of 
the  constitution  as  well  as  from  a  conviction  of 
its  injurious  effects  upon  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  we  may 
indulge  the  hope  that  individual  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise  will  not  in  future  lie  sub¬ 
dued  nor  discouraged  by  novel  and  hazardous  ex- 
]ieriments,  and  that  the  benefit  of  a  correct  and 
stable  policy  will  Ije  seen  and  appreciated. 

The  eiicoiiragcmcnt  already  extended  by  the 
legislature  to  tlie  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
state  has  been  amply  rewarded.  I  trust  esta¬ 
blishments  for  these  objects  arenotjiinitiplicd  he- 
}'ond  w  hat  the  probable  condition  of  the  country, 
upon  the  return  of  an  active  commerce  will  be 
found  to  justify,  and  that  we  may  therefore  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  on  an  important  increase  of 
productive  capital,  with  the  prospect  of  its  being 
permanently  and  advantageously  employed. 
Should  the  general  assembly  also  lend  a  fostering 
hand  to  agriculture  and  domestic  manufactures, 
the  effect  could  not  be  otherwise  than  eminently  | 
iieneflciai.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  a 
just  claim  to  the  patronage  of  every  well  regu¬ 
lated  government;  whilst  no  principle  in  politi¬ 
cal  economy  is  more  evident,  than  that  an  im¬ 
proved  state  of  husbandry,  and  of  the  arts  asso- 
i.iateil  with  it,  is  a  direct  augmentation  of  tlie 
essential  resources  of  the  common  wealth. 

The  demands  upon  the  treasury,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  various  military  preparations,  will 
suggest  the  expediency  of  improving  the  funds  of 
the  state,  if  it  cun  be  accomplished  without  adil- 
iiig  uiaterially  to  the  burdens  already  felt  by  our 
rouslitiients.  The  expense,  both  of  blood  and 
treasure,  arising  from  tlie  present  contest,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  not  more  to  be  lamented,  than  its  nnlmppy 
influence  upon  the  political  institutions  and  ino- 
cal  principles  of  the  nation.  If  we  cannot  re¬ 
store  peace,  we  may  do  iiuich  to  diminish  the 
baneful  efl'ects  of  war.  Such  expedients,  gciitle- 
tlcmen,  as  you  may  propose,  to  check  the  pro- 
gn-ss  of  licentionsnrss,  and  impart  energy  to  the 
laws,  shall  receive  my  zealous  co-operation. 

I'rcntlemen,  notwithstanding  the  iiutiuii  is  un¬ 
fortunately  involved  in  the  stinggles  w  hich  have 
long  agitated  the  eastern  conUneiit,  let  us  be¬ 
ware  of  allowing  our  passions  or  prejudices  to  be 
engaged  in  tlie  conflicting  interests  of  the  old 
world.  The  w  onderful  changes  contiinially  oc¬ 
curring  in  that  region,  will  produce  their  proper 
ejlect  here,  by  admonishing  ns  of  the  evils  of  uti- 
priacijdfd  ambition  and  a  ijiirsi  of  conquest,  and 


by  teaching  us  to  plate  a  just  estimate  upon  pit 
own  happy  forms  of  government.  A\  e  are  urged 
by  a  sense  of  honour,  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  avoid 
foreign  predilections,  and  to  cherish  a  real  love 
of  our  country;  to  extinguish,  within  the  reach 
of  our  Influence,  that  spirit  of  political  animosity 
which  is  destructive  of  the  remedial  powers  of  the 
constitution,  to  W’uit  patiently  for  the  free  and 
efficient  operation  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the 
mean  time,  with  a  humble  trust  in  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  to  resist  firmly,  and  from  w  hatever  quar^ 
ter,  every  encioacliment  upon  our  rights. 

JOHN  COTTON  SMITH. 
General  A»scmb}y,  Jlay  scstion,  1814. 

AN  ODE, 

Sung  at  the  late  dinner  in  Boston,  given  in  honour 
of  Commodore  Perry. 

WRITTEN  BY  JOHN  PIERI'ONT,  ESft. 

Tunc — “  In  the  Downhill  of  Life!* 

O’er  the  mountains  the  sun  of  our  fame  was  de¬ 
clining. 

And  on  'I'ethys’s  billowy  breast 
!  The  cold  orb  had  repos’d,  all  iiis  splendour  re¬ 
signing, 

Bcdimm’d  by  tlie  mists  of  the  West. 

The  iin  spect  that  rose  to  the  patriot’s  sight 
Was  cheerless,  and  hopeless  and  dreary  ; — 

Hut  a  bolt  burst  the  cloud,  and  illumin’d  the 
night 

That  envelop’d  the  waters  of  ERIE, 

The  gray  god  of  the  lake  left  his  palace  of  coral., 
And  moving  sublime  o’er  the  wave. 

From  the  bank  where  it  bloom’d  pluck’d  a  chap¬ 
let  of  laurel. 

And  the  garland  to  Victory  gave. 

By  the  goddess  ’twas  held  o’er  each  thundering 
deck. 

Till  with  doubts  grown  distracted  and  weary : 
And  when  each  gun  was  silent,  each  vessel  a 
wreck, 

’Twas  snatch’d  by  the  HERO  of  ERIE. 

For  the  brave  who  have  bled  why  indulge  a  vaifl 
sorrow  s’ 

Tliey  were  wreck’d  on  no  enemy's  coast : 

And  some  one  of  us  may  be  welcom’d  to-morrow. 
To  Elysium  by  I.awrence’s  ghost; 

Who,  when  called  by  Charon  to  take  a  short 
trip. 

With  him  in  his  crazy  old  wherry, 

Saw  his  own  dying  orders,  “  Don't  glee  vp  the 
ship," 

On  the  flag  proudly  floating  o’er  PERRY. 

Let  each  man  round  this  hoard  bid  his  children 
remember, 

With  a  gen’rous  expansion  of  soul. 

The  glory  that  plays  round  the  tenth  of  Sep¬ 
tember, 

And  crown  its  return  with  a  bowl : 

Then  the  goblet  shall  foam,  blow  the  w  ind  high 
or  low, 

And  the  heart  he  it  mournful  or  raerry, 

And  tlie  purest  of  wine  to  the  mem’ry  shall  flow 
Of  the  v  irtues  and  valour  of  PERRY. 


I 


